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TO INTEREST AND TO INVOLVE 


NE of the most frequent comments necessarily forwarded by our Bureau 
of Criticism, as we have doubtlessly several times explained, is that 
basically the writer has nothing to write about—at least, poetically. Pre- 
sumably the desire to compose a poem exists. Further there may be some- 
thing of value to communicate but always the alternates of expression are 
present and the choice between the mediums of prose and the poetic must 
be made. To reach the proper decision, more than aspiration is needed, 
more than the wish to be the poet when no other reason impels. Facility at 
versifying itself can prove treacherous since expertly turned metrics and 
thymes so often are considered the only hallmark of poetry—and by editors, 
who, brilliantly as they may display their talents in other fields of writing, 
understand little or nothing of the criteria of poetry. Yet beyond the judg- 
ment that a manuscript lacks a genuine poetic concept, the critic cannot 
state with any finality what actually is responsible for the omission. 

There is, however, a considerable body of work submitted as poetry to 
editors which indicates that the choice of medium was dictated by the 
thought that the subject, treated in prose, would not be marketable. For 
example, there is what is conveniently called the “character sketch” con- 
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sisting of notes on some one particular individual of no historic or news- 
made note. (Much of celebratory verse would fall into this category.) 
Were the writer to use prose to communicate his observations of his char- 
acter, publishing requirements would demand that the biographical details 
either be given fuller treatment to form a rounded portrait or be included 
as passages in some work in which it plays a contributory role. One’s Aunt 
Tilda or the eccentric recluse across the street may be a very picturesque 
character but it would be a rare editor who would accept a single or two- 
page description of either. Nor do they qualify for poetic treatment if the 
writer proposes to be no more than the expositor. Rhythm carries its own 
special enchantment but not sufficient willy-nilly to interest a reader in 
individuals whose lives are remote from his and to whose fates he is in- 
different, even if he himself may share some of their traits and circumstances. 

Readers may be interested in some historical character, either as scholars 
or devotees, but this does not mean he will welcome any biographical sum- 
mary or eulogy the poet cares to write. Unless the latter, can be Joan of Arc 
in effect, he were better advised not to write a tribute to her since, although 
he may presuppose that the majority of his audience admires this saint, he 
cannot take for granted that his fervent praise or recital of her heroic merits 
and story will put him in an advantageous position over and above those 
equaling his own admiration and knowledge. If he has new facts, he can 
advance them in prose; he may present them in poetry if his own emotional 
intuitions and perceptions equip him to treat them subjectively. 

No writer can safely assume that merely because he choose to write 
readers will be interested in what he has to say. This is as true of the poet 
as of any other. But the latter must do more than interest; he must involve 
his readers. To do so, of course, it is equally essential to angle for interest. 
He may even do this by his title (it is occasionally a matter of wonder that 
this valued use of title is foregone either by those who omit one altogether 
or who slap on such generalities as “Sonnet,” “Poem,” “Songs,” etc.). 
Readers may want to know about some esoteric group and, their curiosity 
aroused, be satisfied with factual reporting, but thereby are only rewarded 
by that intellectual satisfaction. The poet, if he does no more, will waste 
the magic of his music and produce for his audience effects no different than 
those easily available to the user of prose. 

The devices for interesting readers are many; for involving them, addi- 
tional means must be found. Prime among these, indeed the be-all, is the 
poet’s own involvement. He cannot afford to remain outside his theme 
looking in. He must be inside looking out. If he is possessed of his subject, 
then he is properly equipped to advance in his play for the possession of 
readers’ minds and hearts. 
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ON JOY 


Seeking your image O God of Light 

my eyes were stones. 

My prayer was slate behind my brow. 

A gtay anticipation warmed my bones. 

Waiting my gaze to crack like clay upon your splendor 
my heart was ore 

wedged into a wooden flesh. 

Mossed stifled every pore. 


But now, now my heart is running molten 
in the furnace of your hand, 
desires fume like scented bark 
under your ignited brand, 
bones are benedicites 
smoldering like years 
and O my eyes, my granite eyes, 
spill their miracle of tears! 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR 


Who is this eye that stares into the glass? 

It’s not that I who had once hoped to pass 
Frontiers of neighbor space beyond our sun 
(Which in my green years I thought quickly won, 
Stretched out supine on adolescent grass). 


Not I, and yet within there must still be 
Seme residue of that once-boy to see: 

All that I was cannot have slipped the flesh 
Even in two or three times seven flash 

Of years—within the eye, let me find me. 


How must the exile look who long ago 
Tore loose from home, began the journey through 
The dark wood? Darkness, I found, there must be, 
And where a mirror throws back light at me 
Is where the darkness was: brightness is new. 
R. J. SCHOECK. 
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Two Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 
A LETTER TO THE CHURCHES 


Man’s heavy centuries clock us apart; 
Christ’s moments make us one. 

In spite of us, because of us in mercy, 
His will be done. 


For surely “He is ours for you to share” 

And yours for me to love 

And mine for you to keep, world without end, 
As time’s slow insights prove. 


Sc rOrwH Pe aA as wT 


— 
Low | 


In sharing Him is peace, is holiness. 
Our barriers confront the fluent Light: 
He hallows any candleflame of truth 
That lifts us through the night. 


His spirit spans the narrow dark between 
The blind communion of our earthly days 
Till time, illumined by eternity, 

Perfects His praise. 


PRAYER FOR A WINTER TWILIGHT 


Eternal Love, 

Not at the mercy of time, 

Steady our mortal dream beneath that sway. 
The dark comes sooner now; 

The seasons chime 

Their quiet passing-bell for night and day, 

For man’s slow-lifting music. 

Help us know 

The old strategic mercy bears us on 

Even when winter’s shadow 

Blurs with snow 

Where braver feet have gone... 

For they have moved serenely toward the night 
Who found in love the long exchange of light. 
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JUGGLER 


He holds the noon in a child’s eye, 
Reducing all to the quick, harmonious arc 
That tells a sweeping tale beyond the visionary calm; 
The circle’s tongue has also said again, but not so loud. 
Whatever goes up must come down: a way with the promises of God 
And colored clubs. 
The children laugh their wonder; the others smile, 
Certain that they understand, 
And the juggler’s tired eyes trace the purity of motion 
Upon a sheep’s-head cloud, remembering 
That once a Lady smiled Her grace 
In answer to his faith and art. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


CLASS IN THEOLOGY: GRADE 9A 


Not grave and reverend scholars these 
who storm the gates of verity 

and glimpse the vast uncharted seas 
surging against infinity. 


Past flaming ramparts of the sun 
beyond the shoreless deeps they: climb, 
across the voids to God they run 
star-sandaled fugitives from time. 


Their eager adolescent hands now hold 
the blazing torch Aquinas lit, 

and with the Summa’s text make bold 
to gaze upon the Infinite. 


The far horizons of the mind 
may burn with bright discovery: 
their hearts dissolve in flame to find 
that God is all their history. 
FRANCIS T. MOORE. 
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THE WILD BEACH PLUM 


I have tasted the wild plum tree, 

(dance, donnie-ho! ) 

what are the stricken stars to me 

or the horror they have to hide in the sea! 
See how I go! Gay I go! 


I have eaten the salt beach plum. 

(Grin as you go! ) 

I speak and the chorusing sea falls dumb, 
I sing and I call and the wild birds come. 
Whistle the snow! 


My flesh has been caulked with the pitch of song 
where the soul comes through; 
anguish dogs me, has dogged me long, 
but joy is a hart and the hart has flung 
its platinum hooves where the harpies sing. 
(And may God catch you! ) 
HERBERT A. KENNY, 


Two Poems by Raymond Roseliep 
COBWEB DETAIL 


Dawn finds antennas 
anchored to 

that fern and lights 
a law for you. 


Tilt every sense 
terrestrially 
and dance in God's 


geometry. 


License the eye 

to tangly plans 

of rib more delicate 
than man’s. 

















Clock the ear 

by nervous strings 
till wind rubs 
where music clings. 


Suspend in woodscent 
twined array 

while order breathes 
from minutiae. 


Sting the lips 

with tart sun 
staggering crisscross 
where wines run. 


Decode when you touch 
spun thought as this, 
almost aware 

of what love is. 


RED IS THE NIGHT 


Night bleeds on me as I crouch within the door 
to grab a fleeing star, a final wind 
to cauterize my own wound, scrape the gore. 


No grave unlocks to free the saints who sinned, 
whose antiseptic grip would stanch night red 
where skeletons of trees mourn, tired, skinned. 


Hard gnaws the hope of pillow now and bed, 
unfinished novel and the lampstand gold 
that carves the only halo round my head. 


Raw darknesses syringe the cankering mold; 
nor do I fear nor feel their searing bite, 
for fire will gnarl and limp, then age to cold. 


Until my saints arrive with clamps of light, 
I bleed and bleed again, faster than night. 
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DIFFIDENCE 


Because I choose the timid way 
To match your lips in silence, 

Disdaining words to speak today 
And cool love’s heated violence 


Think not my veins are clot with snow 
Where blood in others runs; 

My heart could shout and let you know 
Above the sound of guns. 


Your element is solitude 
And marrow in your bone 
Contains the proper fortitude 
To live your life alone. 


Let the world record in rhyme 
That two who loved were shy, 
And could not speak within their time 
Nor tell the reason why. 
VIRGINIA BRADY YOUNG. 


SLOW SEASON 


Our winter time is blest 
with the same yearly rest 
descending to restore 

the soil that bears no more. 


No step disturbs long dreams 
enclosed in sleeping streams 
where troubled tempests go 
unheeded through the snow’s 
obliterating screen, 

unheard, unseen. 


Plowed furrows, left alone, 
hold seed as still as stone 
under the covered ground, 

















unmoved by touch or sound. 
And frozen grasses wait— 
their roots inanimate. 


This is our latitude— 
taking the passive mood 
for its protecting shield— 
while earth is healed. 
MILDRED WESTON, 


THE LOST TREASURE 


I scarcely heard your wisdom 

In my April green, 

With all the months of summer 
Beckoning between 

What petals apprehend, 

And the winter’s end. 


Your silver words of warning 
On my laughter fell 

No heavier than dewdrops 

On a green-leaf shell, 

For when did youth lend ears 
To what a father fears? 


But now in grim November 
As icy rains fall, 

In every wind’s whisper 

I hasten to recall 

The words that guided you 
Down summer’s avenue. 


And as the old year darkens 

I trip through woods entwined 
Cutting out new pathways 

And wishing I could find 

One stray leaf still in gold 
Etching the truths you told. 


ANNE TANSEY. 
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ONE MORE RUNG q 


Always there is a rung to climb, 
One more, before the faltering step 
Can reassure the grasping hand 
That all is well. There is no prize 
Except the easing of the heart, 
The pleasing of the mind, 

The questing mind. 


And if your clock when telling time 
Keeps cautioning that many trip 
Before their joyous gaze can find 
A clearer view, refresh your eyes, 
Breathe deep, connive with strength and art 
To lift yourself again, 
And yet again. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


HUNGER: AN EPISODE 


Now that you have brushed aside the dust of twenty-five years 
You see that it was a night as dark as this, 

Here at this very table shrouded in cracked oilcloth, 

That eyes exploded in circles of white wonder, 

Brighter than gloom-glow of gaslight then, 

When she first told the sacred story: 

How the Christ had fed the starved thousands 

With nothing more than seven borrowed barley loaves. 

She was somehow trying to fill the empty chair 

Where hunger often elbowed you at table. 


The last had come in from the barn 

When the silence she had lately spun 

Was shattered by a sharp and hungry knock. 

A stranger, eyes squinting sightlessly 

Like chalk X’s on a schoolroom blackboard face, 

Staring hungrier than man has right to be, 

Begged his way across the lintel of the door. 

He said that he had been at Brown’s on the Ledge Road. 
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Not one of you missed a detail 

As she handed him the last shriveled crust, 

The browned heel of a loaf she had doled out carefully 
To feed miraculously a multitude of your days. 

It was a crust worth saving for hope, if for nothing else. 
He left no thanks, but in silent quickness 

He was gone into the night as he came. 


From the table here you could see the pantry, 
Cupboard doors open, the breadbox bare, 
Save a few crumbs memory would multiply forever. 
GORDON GILSDORF, 


MUTABILITY 


Weep into love and laughter, 
For all flows over 

Hill-green spring 

And love-held heart. 


You have seen the ocean of time 
March by without 

Even a forelock. 

And none should be sought. 


Therefore, while the halcyon finger 
Dances from early to winter 
Arthritic among the jars of night 
All the snowy moon long; 


Let the head lay among 

Incense and boughed birds. 

As prophet-child were you never 
Orphan to icicle and fox-foot age? 


Weep into God and laughter. 
The sign is that you have seen calendars 
Run through an era of caverns 
To emerge with a whole new cast. 
EDWIN THOMASON. 
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ON A PRESSED FLOWER 


Here in my book I find this long-dried flower, 
And know I must have put it there to keep, 
One of my many selves I sloughed the way 

A snake emerges from his past. Now deep 
In the thick darkness behind keyless doors 
Lies the lost reason for this crumbling rose, 
This wraith of time that has so nimbly fled 
Past all pursuing. She could not suppose, 
That vanished girl, folding her blossom away, 


These tissue petals or this chill today. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


FRIAR JOHN’S DULL PUPIL 


I have not known the lightless caverns 

but there is joy in quietness, 

though stillness without warmth seems dead 
and often in another hour 

I need to kindle contemplation— 

Torpid with cold I move my lips; 

None knows what springs will cure the desert. 


Alas, the lovely city! Flocks 

lie down among the broken towers; 
Yes, rather I should stand before 
a mystery of faith and: see 

its darkness, knowing it the shell 
of what transcendent otherness; 
Behold my love, my adoration! 


Friars, my holy brother knew 

a road we neither dare nor can; 

He did not ask the castle’s name 

but burned as singly as a candle, 
self-mindless as the mountain grass— 
And O, the serpent’s brazen coils, 


where were they when the stone rolled back? 
DANIEL SULLIVAN. 
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ON TURNING TWELVE 


This is your last, your final ride, 

Where the wind is always soft and sweet, 

And the world is a carpet spread new each day 

To welcome your mount’s swift feet. 

The road will curve to the lilt of your laugh 

And tree shadows will tell tall schemes, 

And my love is the warmth of your bed at night 

That is smoothed and is tucked with dreams. 

Time is the prancing, gray gold colt, 

So into the saddle and ride 

To the end of April, the tip of the moon, 

For the meadow of childhood is twelve years wide. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


THE SCARLET TANAGER 


A hand of flame, the scarlet tanager 

Flickers among the shadowed leaves and sun. 
In all my walks I have half-consciously 
Waited to see him—never having done 

It purposely as some bird-watcher would 
With books and prints to guide him, but because 
My friends had seen him I had hoped that he, 
Unraveling his flight of burning gauze 

Before me, would make his own epiphany 

As he had made it once before for them, 

So that his coming be a gift, not what 

I trapped him into through some stratagem. 


I watch him as he fingers through the leaves 
And catches fire in the open sun, 

” Conscious of me as I aware of him 

Until the watcher and the watched are one. 


His wings are burning as he comes to me. 
What am I now that I was not before? 
The fire blossoms through the tangled tree, 
It blooms behind the barricaded door. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 
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A MOUNTAIN LOST 
(An American P. O. W. is brainwashed ) 


We failed to see that noble brow starved 

For the shaping chisel and the steam-wet blast: 
A miniature Mount Rushmore carved 

To a living heritage of the past. 


We might have measured to the heroic mold 
A mountain’s forehead up to the hard rise 
For imponderable truth’s standing bold 

In the distance for all admiring eyes. 


Yet neither shaped nor shored against the weight 
Of weather’s wild infectuous erosion 

And were not witnesses to judge how great, 
How terrifying the storm’s explosion 


When the cliff fell and lightning’s sickle 
Cleared the sky to a low jagged chip. 
Depths below a Pavlovian trickle 
Pounced with an inescapable cold grip. 


Now, in mind’s open pool the thought already 

Has cupped the waters that made it be, 

Patterned by words whose soft blows have been steady, 
And will deepen the basin endlessly, 


Till drip and pool are mutely reconciled 

To recognition of time’s architecture 
Whereby the hard skull has been slowly filed 
To shrine the transmuter of its nature. 


The smooth bedrock of a treacherous pond 
Will remember the height from which it fell 
And never again have meaning beyond 

What the cold, dark widening waters tell. 


JAMES GALLAGHER. 




















POETS AND THE TEN COMMANDMENTS * 
By ANGELICO CHAVEz, O.F.M. 


EN years ago, when the Catholic Poetry Society celebrated its fifteenth 

anniversary with a Pontificial Mass in the famous Cathedral of St. 
Patrick, I had the honor of preaching the festive sermon from its pulpit. 
The theme was “Poetry and the Nature of Man.” It was quite a literary and 
philosophical discourse, bristling with references to Sacred Scripture, the 
Fathers, and the -Scholastics, not to mention poetical allusions from the 
classics to the poetry of our day. Some fine compliments were received 
afterward. 

Weeks later, settled once more in the solitude of my Mission in the 
Southwest, I got a letter postmarked in New York and addressed to me at 
the Franciscan Friary on 31st Street. It was in a feminine hand and bore a 
typically Gaelic signature. The burden of it was this: “Your sermon was 
wonderful, but I did not understand a word of it. What our priests ought 
to do is preach more on the Ten Commandments.” There came sounding 
about my ears in the stilly Rocky Mountain air those wondrous apostolic 
echoes that long ago rang down the Brigidine Cloisters of C#-Dara. 

While we may find it difficult, and well nigh impossible, to discourse 
on poetry and art in terms that the man-in-the-street may fully understand, 
it is altogether possible and proper to review all art in the light of the Ten 
Commandments—-and here I thank my unknown correspondent for my 
present theme. For the Commandments of God affect all human life. And 
what is all art, poetry especially, but the reflection of life on the one hand 
and, on the other, the finest flowering of man’s soul? In brief, the Decalogue 
affects not only the artist but art itself. It rules the poem as well as the 
poet. 

This is all so obvious to us here, as it should be, implicitly at least, to 
every serious Christian, Jew, Moslem, and even to the pagan who is aware 
of that divine law written “in the fleshly tables of the heart.” That an 
opposite view is still prevalent comes to our minds immediately when we 
think of to& many poets who have openly flouted the moral law, and some 
who have even shaken their fists at God Himself. Likewise. we begin to 
recall that much misunderstood cliché of “art for art’s sake.” 

We must admit that there is a marked tendency in the real genius, as 
well as the self-assumed genius, to rebel against all law, be it divine or 
human. All of us children of Adam are inclined to disobedience; this is 


® Address delivered Oct. 21, 1956 at the Congress of Poetry in celebration of the 25th 
Anniversary of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
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the direct result of original sin. But the artist in any field, perhaps because 
of his more delicately strung soul, who feels the passions of pleasure and 
pain more keenly than his less sensitive brothers, and who unfortunately 
realizes that he has a superior gift, is more prone to rebel against the in- 
adequacies of human experience and to question the wisdom of the Giver 
of all gifts. Attuned closer to the angels, he more dangerously approaches 
that greatest of created geniuses, the Archangel Lucifer himself, who in the 
pride of his relative near-perfection, dared challenge God to His Face in 
saying: “I shall not serve.” 

This can be discerned in the aberrations encountered in the lives of 
artists and writers from olden times to ours. It is evident in the bohemianism 
so long rampant on the Paris Left Bank and later on in art centers of any 
country. By this bohemianism we do not mean that sometimes delightful 
rebellion against mere human conventions, like the rejection of razors, 
neckties, drab tailored suits, Grand Rapids furniture, and so forth; this can 
be a virtue that St. Francis might well have approved. What he never would 
approve, nor the Maker of us all, is that blatant denial and rejection of the 
moral law that St. Paul described as “the works of darkness” in no uncertain 
terms. Such dark works mar the lives of certain Renaissance geniuses and 
their sucessors in every clime, like the more vociferous libertines of republi- 
can France and many an artist, writer, and actor of our day. How often it 
happens that an otherwise staid person, once he gains fame in any of the 
arts, gradually proceeds to slough off the Commandments from his life and 
works. 

But the worst by far is that ultimate rebellion by which a gifted person, 
swelled by his inordinate pride or tortured by a not totally killed conscience, 
denies or spits at the Author of the Decalogue, as if by so doing he can 
abolish the Ten Commandments. Returning to poets specifically, we can 
see this in the antics of those godless eggheads who controlled the poetry 
pages during the late pink-dominated decades of our era. We make these 
observations, not in a holier-than-thou spirit of recrimination, for we feel in 
our own hearts and members that, were it not for the grace of God, we 
might be the same or worse. We do want to bring out the fact that no human 
mind, no matter how gifted, is exempt from the moral law, no more than 
a young starlet or crooner, drunk with liquor or with self-importance, is free 
to run a traffic light. That a genius surrounded by the innumerable tempta- 
tions of this modern world can and does fall from grace on occasion, this can 
be acknowledged with charity. But even that poet of poets, King David 
of Holy Writ, did not deny his Creator and Lord in order to justify his 
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double crime of adultery and murder, but charged his subsequent singing 
with the profund poetry of a humble spirit and a contrite heart. 

Nor may the artist’s product exclude God and His Law. “Art for art's 
sake” is true in an immediate sense, just as eating for the feeding of the 
body cells is most natural and proper. Yet, just as St. Paul counsels us to do 
all for the glory of God, even in the ordinary necessities of eating and drink- 
ing, so the work of art must declare that same glory, even if by merely re- 
flecting the divine creative power in the artist or writer whom God made 
to His own image and likeness. 

“Poems are made by fools like me, but only God can make a tree?” 
No, anyone, whether a fool or not, so long as he can make a verse or even 
speak a sentence, is far greater than any palm or elm or sequoia that God 
ever made. This poem of Kilmer’s, simple though it be, came from a mind 
and soul endowed with the intellectual likeness and creative power of an 
Eternal and Infinite Poet, Who rhymed into man’s existence a necessary 
moral law. And simple though it be from a sophisticated point of view, this 
poem has found its way into the hearts of millions and raised them above 
their merely carnal selves, because its author acknowledged that law and its 
Author. 

The poet’s product, therefore, comes under God’s law in a real positive 
sense. Not that it must be pietistic verse. Ordinarily, let prayer and cate- 
chetics stay in prose where they belong. But a poem may not offend against 
the Decalogue by teaching or approving any of the vices; above all, it may 
not blaspheme, nor may it deny God. Look to the effusions of past decades 
which glorified certain degeneracies, to the red propaganda in free verse 
which not long ago promulgated class hatred as well as hatred of God, to 
similar outbursts that spewed forth shocking blasphemies. They are dead 
letters now, clever versification or rhetoric at most, but not poetry. For 
poetry is of the spirit, and spirit must include God and His laws. It is pos- 
sible, of course, for an atheist to compose a fine poem, even though this poem 
might be somehow tinged by his unbelief; for in the flowering of his intel- 
lectual talent he is willy-nilly glorifying Him in whose rational likeness he 
was made. 

But precisely because it is of the spirit, true poetry lives on because it 
echoes in song, free of vicious motivation, the eternal values of the spirit 
bubbling forth from a right mind and a right heart that happen to be 
gifted with song, sinful though these might have been at some time or 
other. In the words of the Psalmist: “Great are the works of the Lord: 
sought out according to his wills. ... A good understanding to all that do 
it: his praise continueth forever and ever.” 
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POETRY AS A VOCATION * 
By JOHN DurrFy, CSS.R. 


FTER dinner is no time to be lyrical. The tendency is all toward rest and 
slumber, like the grumbling slumber of the uncles in Dylan Thomas's 
perfect prose-poem, A Child’s Christmas in Wales. 1 will not try to be 
lyrical I will be plain and matter-of-fact. And may I merit your approval 
right from the start by assuring you that I won’t keep you long? If I can’t 
say in fifteen minutes or so all I want to say, I might as well sit down now. 
I am to say something about the vocation of the poet. Now, I don’t mean 
vocation in a theological sense. Let’s avoid the complexities of that discus- 
sion and presume that some of you have the ability for creative writing, you 
want to write, and there’s no good reason why you shouldn’t. Yours may 
not be a clear-cut case of God’s direct Will that you must write poetry; on 
the other hand, it is quite clear that He doesn’t say no; in fact, it looks as 
though He would rather like it if you did. 

There are a number of platitudes about the business of creative writing 
which are so apparent that we tend to overlook them. We need to be re- 
minded of them from time to time. For example, it is usually hard work 
to write a good poem. Again, a poem ought to be reasonably clear. Another 
thing—a poem begins from within a person, from a philosophy, an outlook 
upon the universe. Or one final point—you ought to be true to your own 
temperament, and write the kind of poetry you do your best work in, without 
apology to any fraternity of over-educated critics. I’m not setting myself 
up as one who has observed all these rules, as if I were myself a genuine 
and successful poet: I’m only another person like you, but with the lucky 
chance of having fifteen minutes in public to remind you as a group of 
certain things we all need reminding of. , 

A poem, I said, ought to be resonably clear. I’m not speaking of fatuous 
obviosity, such as you find in greeting cards. Anyone can do that sort of 
thing. But, while being true to your inspiration, and utilizing all the rich 
possibilities of language and metaphor, you must strike the happy mean and 
communicate yourself. You can demand that effort be made to reach your 
meaning, but (Heaven preserve us!) not so much effort that a reader has 
no time left over for the other good things in life after deciphering poems 
that turn out to be little more than mediocre anyhow. Life is too short to 
be wasted on the questionable. 





* Address delivered Oct. 21, 1956, at the Congress of Poetry in celebration of the 
25th Anniversary of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
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One of the blindest mistakes made by some critics and poets is the 
brazen bare-faced assertion that the poet is responsible only to himself and 
to his poem, and let the reader fish for himself in the dark pools of meaning. 
Man is a social being. God made him so, and it were a kind of blasphemy 
to deny it. The poet is no exception; he has obligations to other human 
beings. He may be a “character”—he is not a privileged character. Every 
human being has the duty of helping others in the way God wants him to. 
That’s how we get to heaven—which, after all, is the great business of life. 
The Trappist, locked away from the world, is still a social being, and he 
proves it by his prayers for the world. The poet ought not to be a self- 
declared exception, particularly if he publishes his creations. The vocation 
of poet means creative work for others, and not only for oneself or the well- 
beloved elect who praise one another in the book section of the Sunday 
paper. 

Unintelligibility, the affectation of obscurity, has done inestimable harm 
to poetry by beguiling into its ranks scores of young poets with absolute 
genius, most of whose work will not be read fifty years from now—as it is 
not read today. The advocates of hard-glittering, cerebral verse pretend 
to pity all those readers and poets who still insist that they can’t help liking 
and admiring Coleridge and Tennyson and their poor company. I’ve been 
teaching high school and college English for twelve years to boys studying 
for the priesthood. My pupils simply cannot get to like Empson and Pound 
and Schwartz and Hart Crane and Spender and all the others. But they do 
read and benefit from the intelligible poets. Their taste is so pedestrian, 
so corrupt that they even like Shakespeare and can’t stand the Latin abstrac- 
tions and neat logistics of some neo-classical rhetoricians. 

Well, to repeat—one of the first requisites for the arduous vocation 
of the poet is that he be not only articulate, bui also humanly intelligible. 
(In passing I'd like to mention, without lingering on it, the other requisite 
that one ought to say something which is worth saying. Half the trouble 
with some poets, besides their perverse and pedantic obscurity, is that most 
of what they are so studiously excited about isn’t worth the trouble of writ- 
ing, and certainly not worth the hours, even weeks, of research and painful 
speculation which the poor reader is expected to expend on it. As Bassanio 
says in The Merchant of Venice, “['Their] reasons are as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them, and 
when you have them, they are not worth the search.” ) 

Another point we need to be reminded of: Every good poem begins 
from within. It comes out of a philosophy, a way of looking at the universe. 
To be a good poet, you have to be a reflective soul. You have to have your 
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own special vision of the world. People and things have to hurt you with 
their beauty, their tragedy, their wonder, their terror. You have to receive 
the world into a soul that is deep and tender, like a mountain lake whose 
cold purity receives the purer sky into its depths. The world and all that 
is in it and above it have to have meaning for you, and they will have no 
meaning unless you look deeply and think deeply. The poet, it is true, has 
certain predispositions to reflection; he has a natural sensitiveness to every- 
thing beautiful or strong or tender. In a way, he is almost a born mystic 
on a natural plane. But you know as well as I that the poet can lose the 
gift of wonder if he lets it lie idle. If your poem doesn’t come from within, 
it will never penetrate the deep inwardness of the reader. Nothing is so 
unmistakable in poetry as perfect sincerity. And by the same token, noth- 
ing tastes so flat as a poem taken down from the top shelf of the poet’s per- 
sonality. “No tears in the writer,” says Robert Frost, “no tears in the reader. 
No surprise for the writer, no surprise for the reader.” Or, as Horace said 
long ago, “Si vis me flere... . If you want me to cry, you'll have to cry first.” 


One other thing: Make no excuses for the kind of poetry you prefer to 
write. Every person has his own temperament. If you like to write nature 
poetry, write it. The fact that nature poetry is regarded with suspicion by 
some critics of the day should not frighten you. There is no particular shame 
attached to enjoying all the changing magic of nature. After all, God makes 
no apologies for the flowers He creates; and He loves them with an infinite 
love. Be true to your own temperament. Naturally, a poem about man is 
better than one about nature, all other things being equal. And when you 
come to man, his supernatural gifts are loftier matter for a poem than his 
natural. And poetry fashioned about Our Lady is higher still, to the same 
degree that she is far and away the noblest of all mere creatures. Then, 
at the very peak, glows the Blessed Trinity, most worthy of all praise and 
all poetry. But whatever your theme, lose yourself in it without deferring 
to the prejudices of critics—some of whom have never turned their hand 
to creative writing at all. 

Finally, I said that writing poetry is hard work. Sometimes you may 
be lucky and a poem almost shapes itself in half an hour—but only some- 
times, and then only because you have worked hard for years. Unless one 
has tried it, he has no idea how hard the labor of creation can be. It is 
pleasant work, but work all the same. There are stories about poets walking 
ten or fifteen miles, or smoking whole plantations of tobacco over a single 
stanza. Some exaggeration there, perhaps, but the emphasis is right: if your 
theme is worth waxing poetic about, and if you are a fair worker in words, 
you might try a little of the celebrated divine discontent and turn out some- 
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thing really perfect, or nearly so, no matter how difficult the task, and regard- 
less of how much tobacco or gum or coffee, or how many aspirations (dear 
Sisters) you must sacrifice to the cause. 

Many of you are poets—some by profession, some by avocation. If you 
love the creative word, it is scarcely necessary to remind you that you ought 
to slave at your task; doubtless, you have done that for years. But there are 
many others here who do not write poetry; yet you are, perhaps, teachers 
of English literature. May I recommend that you too dedicate some of your 
time to the writing of verse? Why? Because your aim in teaching is to com- 
municate to your pupils your own love for the written word; and there is 
no better way to deepen your love for any art than by trying your hand at 
the same thing. If you want to improve your appreciation of Keats, try a 
sonnet on a grasshopper or a star. Furthermore, from your own experiments 
in writing you will learn how to guide those pupils in your class who show 
more than average promise. True, the only way to learn to write is to write; 
but in the beginning a boy or a girl needs the guidance of experienced hands. 
And I think every student of English literature should be obliged to try 
writing a poem, at least once. His struggles will force him to acknowledge 
that these fellows, Shakespeare and Browning, were pretty clever after all. 
So, even if you and your pupils never succeed in joining the choir invisible, 
you will be swelling the ranks of an educated and appreciative public. The 
poet needs readers. Make readers for him. 

Poetry, like sanctity, deserves a life-long dedication. One must slave at 
it without remission. Reader and writer of the creative word—both must 
slave at it without remission. 

When I was a boy I took a book of poetry out of the public library. It 
was an anthology, called Through Magic Casements. One day I left it out 
in the rain by mistake, and the covers got badly warped. When it came 
time to return it, I was so frightened that I lied—said I had lost it. My card 
was taken from me, and from that day to this I’ve never dared to renew 
it. A couple of years ago I confessed my guilt to the librarian and we parted 
in smiles, The dear old original librarian, I understand, is dead now, God 
rest her. That book gave me years of delight. I still have it, and I dip into 
it from time to time. And occasionally, when I’m feeling a bit nostalgic, 
I turn to a certain sonnet, written by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which used 
to fire me with holy zeal when I was a boy and comfort me for my awful 
failures at verse. He says in one line, “Let art be all in all.” That’s going 
too far, of course, but I was too young to take the poet literally. Let me 
conclude this brief rehearsal of neglected platitudes by quoting the sonnet 
for you. 
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Enamored architect of airy rhyme, 

Build as thou wilt, heed not what each man says: 
Good souls, but innocent of dreamers’ ways, 

Will come, and marvel why thou wastest time; 
Others, beholding how thy turrets climb 

‘Twixt theirs and heaven, will hate thee all thy days; 
But most beware of those who come to praise. 

O Wondersmith, O worker in sublime 

And heaven-sent dreams, let art be all in all; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or blame, 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 

Dissolve, and vanish—take thyself no shame. 
They fail, and they alone, who have not striven. 


Book Reviews 


A RICH HISTORY OF IDEAS 


Criticism in America, by John Paul Pritchard. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. $5.00. 

To those who might have occasionally asked what a poem is, and to those 
who should ask such a question, let me recommend John Paul Pritchard’s 
Criticism in America. Not that it answers the question, to be sure. The 
author is too obviously familiar with literary theory and criticism, from 
Aristotle through the Chicago School, to attempt any glib definitions. But 
he traces clearly and competently the answers that American writers have 
given over the past one hundred and fifty years. His study is primarily his- 
torical, but it is inevitably evaluative also, Where so, it is remarkably sane 
and hospitable in its approach to conflicting theories. Hence it is an unusu- 
ally rich history of ideas, seminal in its treatment of the nature of poetry and 
helpful in its copious bibliography. 

Because American writing was necessarily derivative from Europe in its 
early stages, almost every theory of poetry that has paraded through Western 
literature is presented and assessed here. Under Puritan influence, and later 
again in Victorianism, poetry was held out as vindicated in its didacticism; 
a poem must teach before it can please. Then as the Romantics began to be 
read in America, particularly Coleridge, poetry was more often discussed in 
terms of its author than its end. Subsequently, under the impact of Freudian 
psychology, the poet received all the attention, the poem being only the ex- 
pression of his personality. Concurrently with these emphases on end and 
author, there were individual writers who spent their time on the poem 
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itself, treating it either as an imitation of an object after Aristotle, or as a 
construct of language after medieval rhetoricians. Another small group 
of critics, although they cannot be called a school until very recently, em- 
phasized rather the formal element in a poem, locating its individuality in 
something more formal than words and yet inherent in language. 

In the presentation of so many theories, it is obviously necessary for 
Pritchard to drop names by the hatful. Not only are the major figures pre- 
sented fully, but also minor writers who contributed to the volume if not 
the direction of the American stream are briefly identified. Among these 
I would make particular mention of Dana and Huneker. Pritchard is a great 
deal fairer to them than are the majority of such historians, and his charity 
to Van Wyck Brooks is another indication of his critical astuteness as well 
as his historical perspective. There is one point on which I must disagree 
with him: the importance of Arnold in contemporary theory and criticism. 
My own belief is that it is difficult to overestimate Arnold’s influence and 
value. Beginning to be felt long before the poetic renascence of 1912, it 
has grown in the last three decades to the point where we can hardly speak 
of poetics and criticism today without mentioning Arnold’s name, if only 
to disagree. Yet by actual count of references, Pritchard refers to Arnold 
only half as often as he does to Coleridge, who is named as frequently as 
Aristotle is. This is a misrepresentation certainly, but it is a minor and for- 
givable one in view of the welter of names, dates, and theories that had to 
be covered. It is particularly forgivable because the book is such a good 
guide through likely confusion. Through careful grouping into periods, 
schools, locals, and so forth, Pritchard manages to keep the reader with 
him, without on the other hand falling into Taine’s erorr of oversimplifying 
in order to classify. 

Now that I have finished reading the book, the question I keep asking 
myself is where Pritchard’s own sympathies lie in the battle over the precise 
nature of poetry. I suspect that they could not be found in any one place, 
but rather roam the field in a judicious eclecticism that is probably the only 
sane attittide at this stage of poetic theory. On this much at least, though, I 
think that author and reviewer might agree: that poetry must come from 
certitude and faith, never from doubt; that it is characterized by high serious- 
ness on the part of its writer; that in itself it differs formally from prose dis- 
course; and that its end is its own being, which can please or instruct or do 
both or do neither, and still be poetic. To the extent that poets understand 
and put into practice these theoretical observations, which is the test of art, 
their poems will be as good as the good things they so often blindly point to. 
—GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 
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A PRECIS OF A MYTH 


A Vision, by W. B. Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Company, $5.00. 

Reissued with the author’s final revisions, A Vision, a deliberate attempt 
by an individual poet to set up a myth, is like a fantastic synthesis of ques- 
tion marks spinning like tops but spinning so fast that they give the illusion 
of being exclamation points. This seems so since the book makes for the 
reader as many problems as it solved for Yeats, with the major problem 
being one of belief. But should one judge a mongrel theory as though its sire 
had a blue ribbon metaphysical pedigree or merely look at it with a curious 
interest? Though A Vision, dictated to Yeats by spirit-communicators 
through his wife (or so he said), first appeared in 1925, a vastly revised 
edition was brought out in 1937. This reissue is of the 1937 revision. A 
brief digest of the myth is more to the point than a stress on any single im- 
portant idea from it blown up out of context. 

A Vision attempts to incorporate the whole of human history and psy- 
chological types within the deterministic system of the Great Wheel. The 
Great Wheel is the pattern of Nature, or “every completed movement of 
thought or life,” and is diagramed as the Phases of the Moon, each illustrated 
with actual men and women. Every phase is in itself a wheel and there 
are many divisions and attributions of the twenty-eight phases, or incarna- 
tions, and so many possible gyrating combinations that man seems trapped 
within a perpetual motion maze of whirling geometry. The only escape, if 
escape is possible, might be in Phase 15 where “chance and choice become 
interchangeable without losing their identity.” But Phase 15 like Phase 1 
is a supernatural incarnation “because there is complete objectivity, and 
human life cannot be completely objective.” 

In each phase every self has four faculties: Will, Mask, Creative Mind 
and Body of Fate. These in the spiritual realm become Principles, which 
are “the faculties transferred as it were, from a concave to a convex mirror,” 
and are then called Husk, Passionate Body, Spirit and Celestial Body. This 
is further complicated by what is true and what is false since every self has 
a true and false mask, a true and false creative mind, etc., and can choose 
between them. While in each phase is found “subjectivity and objectivity 
as intersecting states struggling one against the other.” 

The historical cycle interlocked into the Great Wheel is only one of 
twelve two thousand year cycles that fulfill a greater movement of 26,000 
years and within whose revolutions are determined the rise and fall of 
civilizations. The cycles Yeats points up are the Greek, the Christian and 
the new civilization to come. What he says is simple: “A civilization is a 
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struggle to keep self control” and “each age unwinds the thread another age 
has wound.” Then Yeats moves on to the undiscovered country. The period 
between death and rebirth is divided into six successive states analogous to 
six solar months: (1) The Vision of the Blood Kindred; (2) Meditation 
which involves the Dreaming Back, Return and Phantasmagoria; (3) Shift- 
ings where the Spirit is purified of good and evil; (4) Marriage, or Beati- 
tude; (5) Purification; (6) Foreknowledge where “during its sleep in the 
womb the Spirit accepts its future life, declares it just.” Finally, there is the 
Thirteenth Cone and “it is that cycle which may deliver us from the twelve 
cycles of time and space . . . for every lesser cycle contains within itself a 
sphere that is, as it were, the reflection or messenger of the final deliverance.” 

That, roughly, is the system, more complicated than a clock, with a few 
wheels within wheels, cones within cones, gyres, interpenetrating gyres, 
perns, daimons, tinctures, opposites direct and diametric left over. Yet the 
preceding is merely the accordian pleats of A Vision as they might appear 
squashed into a synopsis. It shows but little of the strangeness of Yeat’s 
thought or the beauty of design, nor does it elaborate on the relationship 
between Man and Mask as the problem Yeats wrestled with here as all his 
life—the relationship of the individual artist to his own time. 

A Vision is the self-created myth of a many-sided man who offered to 
spend his remaining years piecing its fragments together only to be told 
by his communicators, “no, we have come to give you metaphors for poetry.” 
It is primarily as metaphors for his poetry that A Vision will interest most 
people. And while it is obvious that in his later work he uses many of the 
symbols and ideas of A Vision it is just as obvious that credence is not 
necessary to the general understanding of such work, although the symbols 
will have a greater connotative value when their esoteric meanings are 
understood. As a scaffolding of ideas the system gave Yeats the confidence of 
a “renewed security.” However. an epic that might have challenged Dante 
should have towered inside its skeletal structure. Instead, it is hardly “a 
good net for a herring fisher” inside of which dangles a few later lyrics and 
plays like connected, separate mobiles “Straddling each a dolphin’s back 
And steadied by a fin.” 

Yet A Vision in itself is a most interesting book whether one tries to 
unravel and trace all the knitted strands that tie into its composition or 
simply uses the gordian knot solution of the average reader and cuts through 
from cover to cover letting the loose ends fall where they may. The first 
has never been done successfully nor fully, though it has been tried some- 
what by probing; the second is done consistently with no loss of appreciation 
for Yeats or his poetry — JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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Caught In Amber, by Katherine Wilson Van der Veer, Rockport, Me: 
House of Falmouth. $2.50. 

Katherine Wilson Van Der Veer reveals herself in this slim volume 
of twenty-seven poems as a sensitiive and skillful craftsman. Her purpose 
is to catch and record the fleeting instant of experience. In this she does not 
fail. Caught In Amber is therefore an apt title for her book. She says, in 


the title poem: 


Caught in amber, kept apart 
Memory holds within the heart 
Images long left behind, 
Vision for the stricter mind. 


Her memory is faithful to its images. They are vivid, concrete, exact and 
the verse in which they are set is often beautiful, always melodious. The 
poems are concerned, as she says in “Cycle of Summer: Threshold,” with 
“familiar things, habitual and small”—and almost always with the natural 
world. This is the poet’s familiar world and in it she observes and records 
' with graceful ease, thus “Cycle of Winter, III”: 


Meridian: and in a leap of light 

The ground is shadowless and mica-bright. 

Stars fall in showers from every shaken branch 
A drift slides suddenly in avalanche 

And print of fieldmouse, delicate as frost 

Among the weed, is blotted out and lost. 


This book of verse is excellent and enjoyable, but it seems to one reader 
at least—that the poet has not quite made the step which she herself indicates, 
between the image and the vision. One waits from page to page for the 
hand-upon-the-heart of authentic poetry. It does come in glimpses and 
flashes: in fine lines and stanzas. The poet is already half a citizen of the 
world just beyond her camera’s eye. Perhaps in her next book she will take 
full possession of it. Certainly, her work should be watched with interest— 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855, Selected Poetry and Prose. Edited by Stanis- 
law Helsztynski. Warsaw: Polonia Publishing House. 

This publication is apparently freely distributed by the Polish govern- 
ment and one must concede that it constitutes cultural propaganda at its 
best. The editor, S. Helsztynski, a professor of English literature at the 
University of Warsaw, is a poet himself. He was known before the war 
for his translations of English poetry and is now preparing a Polish version 
of Walt Whitman’s works. His present Mickiewicz edition for the English 
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reader is a valuable one. The biographical introduction is short, sober, pre- 
cise and surprisingly free from political subjectivism. Similarly, the selec- 
tion of the poet’s works has been made with competence and taste, unbiased 
by any other than literary considerations: here are to be found some of the 
most striking anti-Russian poems ever written. 

The book falls into two parts. The first, entitled “They knew and loved 
Mickiewicz,” is a chorus of foreign voices praising the man and the poet. 
Among them, two American testimonials stand out: a paragraph from a 
letter written by Margaret Fuller in 1847 to Ralph Waldo Emerson, and a 
three-page excerpt from a critical study by a foremost Mickiewicz scholar, 
the late George R. Noyes of the University of California. In the second 
part the poetry is richly represented. There are some of the early Ballads 
and Romances; all of the Crimean Sonnets; miscellaneous love lyrics; 
patriotic and religious poems, “To a Polish Mother” and “Evening Dis- 
course”; three fragments from Konrad Wallenrod; chapters of the Books 
of the Polish Pilgrims, the Prologue and three full “books” of Pan Tadeuaz 
(I, XI and XII) and the poet’s synopses of the remaining nine. As for 
Mickiewicz’ masterpiece, Forefather’s Eve, Part III, we have a sequence well 
chosen to suggest an idea of this drama’s extraordinary range, from the 
lyrical summits of the promethean “Improvisation” to the poisonous stanzas 
addressed to the poet’s “Muscovite friends” which were to have, according 
to Waclaw Lednicki, such a challenging effect on Russian literature. 

The prose selection is modest in scope. It includes five editorials from 
the Tribune des Peuples and two items of special interest to the English 
reader: a passage on Ralph Waldo Emerson from a lecture delivered in 
1843 at the Collége de France, and a piece of literary criticsm on Byron. 
The latter, published here for the first time in English, is the poet’s preface 
to his Polish translation of the Gizowr done in 1835. 

Except for this preface, all the texts are borrowed from already existing 
English translations, mostly from two anthologies published in recent years, 
Poems by Adam Mickiewicz, translated by G. R. Noyes, and Adam Mickie- 
wicz, A Poet of Poland, edited by Manfred Kridl. However, the Pan Tadeusz 
is given here, except for the Prologue, not in the prose version of Noyes 
(Everyman’s Library 1936) but in the much older and probably prefer- 
able 1885 translation in verse by Maude Ashurst Biggs. The excerpts from 
Konrad Wallenrod are by the same translator, possibly because the Noyes’ 
text, done by various hands, is lacking in unity of style. 

On the whole, the editor’s choice shows an intelligent concern with 
literary quality. The lack of good English versions accounts probably for 
some notable omisions(Grazyna, Forefather’s Eve Part IV, the Fables) 
and most regrettable is the absence of the beautiful, posthumous “Lausanne 
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lyrics.” But such a poem as “The Vision,” if it is to be known at all, de- 
serves to be revealed by the mediation of a true poet. Only then will it 
appear that Mickiewicz has expressed in a language of barren, almost mis- 
leading simplicity, a mystical experience, for which Rimbaud’s unlucky heirs 
are still striving. In this connection, one may also regret the absence of 
some of the poet’s letters, especially that letter of 1835 to Kajsiewicz which 
was written on the threshold of silence not unlike Rimbaud’s famous Lettre 
du Voyant and which contains these prophetic lines: “Perhaps the true 
poetry of our age is yet to be born, and what we see are but symptoms. 
Maybe the time will return when to be a poet one will have to be a saint. 
Maybe inspiration and wisdom from above about things which reason can- 
not grasp will be needed.”—-MARIA KOsKo. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
To the Editor—It has always seemed to me that by and large the bulk of 
SPIRIT’S poets depend rather more on sensibility than on knowledge. Their 
poems frequently give the general impression of emanating from a per- 
sonality that has looked long and steadily at the object, but might be more 
knowing of the best ways of communicating clearly and wholly. As a result, 
the poems point to good things, but are not always as good in themselves 
as their vision demands. Their authors, correspondingly, justify the defini- 
tion of poet as prophet, but do less to defend his right to the name of artist. 
In some cases this excess dependence on, sensibility eventuates in something 
that comes perilously close to the sentimentality of romantic piety. 

All these are serious charges, I am well aware, and they are moreover 
presented as broad generalizations. However, they are not hasty ones. They 
come from many years of careful, continuous reading of SPIRIT, and they 
are made only in an attempt to share some of the labor that the Bureau of 
Criticism has been doing so well for so many years in my personal experi- 
ence. How often, for example, is it not the complaint of SPIRIT editorials 
that would-be contributors basically do not know what a poem is?—GER- 
VASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To the Editor—Some time ago I read an article whose title and author I've 
forgotten on teaching poetry which greatily impressed me [it was “Teaching 
Poetry: an Apologia,” by James R Kreuzer, Spirit, March 1956—Ed.] I 
meant to write you at the time but postponed, and now I have found in my 
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own experience in teaching English certain things which causes me to hark 
back to that article. Could you identify it and send me a copy? I had told my 
class—it is an adult education one—certain things about the writing of prose 
when one of my more alert pupils, a youngish Polish laborer, spoke up. 
“You told us the same thing two weeks ago about writing poetry.” Well, 
so I had. And I was reminded of a conviction I have long entertained: the 
teaching or rather the learning of poetry writing is a most valuable training 
for any one whether he writes poetry or prose or doesn’t write at all but 
wants to appreciate good English. If we wish to restore some of the classical 
values that are threatening to disappear, we can do no better, I think, than 
restore poetry to the classroom.—ELIZABETH WENTER. 
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Just a Few Facts 


The Congress on Poetry held in celebration of the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of THE CaTHoLic Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA 
was a great success. It was marked by two unannounced features: the 
reading of a message of congratulations from the President of the 
United States and a letter from the Apostolic Delegate conveying a 
special Benediction on all members of the Society and those who aid in 
its work. 


A full report of the Anniversary proceedings will be published in 
the December issue of the C.P.S.A. BULLETIN; of the addresses two 
are published in this issue of SPIRIT, and others will appear in subse- 
quent issues. 


But we hope that those members, who could and could not be 
present for the October 20-21 weekend programs, will remember that 
they can further participate in the Anniversary commemoration by a 
continuance of their aid. 


In particular with the Christmas season fast approaching, we would 
urge you to consider solving some of your gift problems through the 
Society. (And, if you do not have yourself a subscription to SPIRIT 
or a copy of Sealed Unto the Day, treat yourself to one or both, or 
slip a hint to a friend who might thus remember you at Christmas. ) 


Subscriptions to SPIRIT( both new and gift, are $3.00 for one 
year; $5.00 for two years; and $7.00 for three years. 


SPIRIT ANTHOLOGIES: Sealed Unto the Day, $3.00; From 
One Word, $2.50; and Drink from the Rock, $2.00. 


All three may be obtained before Christmas at $6.00. 


Constantly before us is the problem of building up SPIRIT’s sub- 
scription list. You can aid us by showing the magazine to those you 
believe would be interested, by talking about it and the Society. 


We are always ready to forward sample copies (back issues) should 
you give us the names and addresses of potential subscribers and 
members. 





If sufficient inquiries are made for SPIRIT at your local library, a 
subscription may aptly be entered by it. 


Religious, too, can aid us by calling the attention of their sister 
communities to SPIRIT and the program of the Society. 


So, with your whole-hearted co-operation, we can advance to an- 
other twenty-five years of achievement. 
THe Eprrors. 
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